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only is actual. God, we must suppose, elected to actualize this of
all the possibles for the sufficient reason that it was the best of
them all. Thus the diversity of the monadic world depends on
God's will: its logical coherence on His intellect. The ' why * of the
real world is solved by a miraculous Intervention, but the solution
of it has an important repercussion in the phenomenal sphere.
For the real world is now not conceived as merely mechanical but
also as essentially purposive in character. Its function is to realize
the maximum of good, and it was actually created in preference to
all other possible universes in order that the maximum amount of
good might thereby be realized.
Hence even in the phenomenal world we shall be mistaken if we
look only for efficient causes. Our account will be true, but it will
be Incomplete, since the phenomenal world represents, however
obscurely, the essentially-purposive character of the real monadic
universe. Thus another of Descartes's cherished beliefs is thrown
overboard, for final causes together with occult qualities and sub-
stantial forms were elements in scholasticisiii which he hoped that
his new view had finally eliminated.
Yet even these weighty concessions are inadequate to cover the
gulf between physics and revelation which Cartesianism had
opened. For at the end the problem remains, and even the helpful
notion of representation can do no more than conceal It tempor-
arily ; f How can we effect a transition from the particular laws
which physics formulates to the real universe intelligible to pure
reason ? * The existence of this as a problem is ultimately con-
cealed from Leibniz by the fatal facility with which he transfers
himself from the world of physics to that of monads without
observing that he has done so; in fact the term 'monad' is a snare
to him In much the same way as terms like 'complex* and 'repres-
sion ', which have both a physical and a psychical meaning, are to
the modern psycho-analyst.
This, however, though it Is, as Kant was ultimately to demon-
strate, the true problem with which the Cartesian philosophy and
its successors are faced, is not the point of the Leibnizian system
which his immediate followers in Germany found most difficult;
indeed they never noticed its existence. As we shall see, they
were rather concerned with the obvious theological problems to
which the notion of substantial monads in a pre-established
harmony necessarily gives rise.